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THE SUGAR SITUATION IN EUROPE. 

THE world's sugar situation has recently undergone a 
fundamental change. The occupation of Cuba, with the 
annexation of Porto Rico and of the Hawaiian and Philippine 
islands by the United States, consolidates under the same in- 
dustrial regime several of the world's choicest sugar-producing 
areas and its foremost sugar-consuming population. This 
brings the sugar industry of Europe, after thirty-five years 
of development up to the point of undisputed supremacy, 
face to face with an economic organization whose sugar-con- 
suming capacity per capita of population is already almost pre- 
cisely equal to that of Germany, Austria-Hungary and France 
combined, and whose sugar-producing possibilities furnish all 
the elements of a magnificent rivalry for the future. 

If the United States is to engage in such a contest, it is well 
that we should measure, as carefully as facts will allow, the 
resources of our competitors and their relations to this world- 
industry in all its economic aspects — agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and fiscal. For the past fifteen years the position 
of the European sugar interests has been economically a strong 
one. This position has been achieved by persistent improve- 
ment in methods of production through the application of the 
results of scientific discoveries, and by good sense in the culti- 
vation and manufacture of the sugar beet and of its allied 
products. It is not primarily the artificial result of govern- 
mental pampering by bounties on exportation : it is doubtful, 
indeed, whether governmental relations have not harmed the 
beet-sugar industry more than they have helped it. 

While there is hardly any portion of Europe, from Spain to 
Russia, in which the sugar beet has not been successfully pro- 
duced, the beet-sugar industry has attained its most important 
development in northern and central Europe. France, Ger- 
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many, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Belgium, Holland and Great 
Britain are the chief countries to be considered. The first six 
of these are interested as producers of the commodity in ques- 
tion for both home and foreign consumption ; while Great 
Britain is concerned, primarily, as the consumer of an immense 
amount of sugar and, secondarily, as a producer, through her 
colonial possessions, particularly those in the West Indies. 
Here are all the features of a group of interests developing 
under the forces of interdependence and conflict. Within each 
of the six continental nations the sugar question has become 
so completely interwoven with domestic policy as to constitute 
a most complicated nexus of interests. To the extent that 
home consumption falls short of production, each of these 
nations figures as a competitor in international trade. Within 
recent years as much as forty-two per cent of the total Euro- 
pean product has gone to England and the United States alone. 
The question is, therefore, no longer merely national. Since 
1863, indeed, the competitive relations of these several sugar- 
producing nations in the international markets have been the 
exclusive theme of no less than nine international sugar con- 
ferences. In point of diplomatic importance, accordingly, the 
sugar question may easily rank with the monetary question 
as a subject of economic inquiry. 

The chief features of the European situation may be summed 
up as follows. By dint of scientific research and industrial 
economics the European nations have succeeded in so develop- 
ing the sugar-yielding value of the beet as not only to furnish 
all the sugar their home markets can take, under existing con- 
ditions of consumption, but also to outbid their cane-sugar 
competitors in the foreign trade. When the position this in- 
dustry had won was imperilled by the agricultural depression 
following 1873, tariffs were utilized to protect it. This policy 
gave the beet cultivators a good local market, guaranteed the 
manufacturers of sugar a partial monopoly of the home supply 
and enabled them to regulate their output according to the de- 
mands of the foreign market. Bad harvests and colonial wars 
in tropical countries increased the demand upon the beet-sugar 
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countries for a series of years, this movement reaching its 
climax in 1884. Over-production and international competi- 
tion, however, caused wholesale prices to fall from one-fourth to 
one-third between 1881 and 1884. Between the two policies of 
increasing home consumption by removing high excise taxes 
on sugar and holding the foreign markets already gained for 
the disposition of the surplus output, the European producing 
nations resolved upon an export premium or bounty as the 
most expedient mode of saving the home industry and shaking 
off its surplus. The inevitable result of such wholesale pre- 
cipitation of sugar upon the world market was the further 
depression of the price to the point at which the smaller cane- 
sugar producers could not afford to remain in the business. By 
a system of premiums — higher on refined than on raw sugar — 
the refining industry as well as the production of raw sugar was 
greatly stimulated on the continent, much to the prejudice of 
the British refining interests. The effect of this policy on the 
public treasury of Germany was shown in 1884-85, when out of 
168 millions of marks of revenue from taxes and duties on sugar, 
128 millions were paid back as premiums or bounties for expor- 
tation. In France, too, the sugar revenues of 1886 showed a 
deficit of almost fifty millions of francs on account of bounties. 
The chief gainer from this policy was the British consumer, 
whose brewing, confectionery and canning industries flourished 
at the expense of the foreign taxpayer. But the relative decline 
of the refining interests and the alleged sacrifice of the colonial 
sugar supply roused the British government to call the London 
conference of 1887, for the express purpose of determining how 
the bounty system might be abolished. This conference proved 
abortive, owing to two causes : the lack of a mode of enforcing 
its recommendations and the fear among the continental nations 
of losing their foreign markets one to another. After ten years 
the situation is substantially what it was in 1887, though it is 
somewhat more desperate for all of the interests involved. For 
example, Austria-Hungary has recently raised her export bounty 
fund from five millions of florins to nine millions, and Germany 
and France have both increased the rate of bounty. 
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At the present time the three most important factors in the 
question are the renewed zeal of the British Anti-Bounty 
League, the impending prominence of the United States in 
the sugar trade of the near future, and — since the failure of 
the Brussels Conference of June, 1898 — the utter hopelessness 
of accomplishing anything by diplomatic negotiation. 

Why has this apparently abnormal system survived so long 
in the face of the universal desire to abandon it? The bounty 
system appears to be merely an excrescence upon an otherwise 
healthy and highly creditable development. The culture of the 
sugar beet, it is perhaps not too much to say, has revolution- 
ized agriculture, has completely changed the relations of hus- 
bandry to manufacturing industry, has enabled agrarian policy 
to readjust itself to the world-market, and has opened to the 
public treasury a new and rich source of fiscal income. In 
all this the bounty system has been regarded as merely a 
temporary expedient to open new markets, to carry off an 
excessively large output, or to tide agriculture over a series 
of depressions which really threatened to depopulate some of 
the most favored rural districts of central Europe. It is, of 
course, the phenomenal increase in production that has given 
unexpected permanence to the practice of paying export pre- 
miums on the annual sugar surplus. For practically two cen- 
turies the cane sugar of the tropics had been the chief source 
of the world's supply; but, by 1897-98, according to Licht's 
estimate, 1 of the world's output of seven and one-third millions 
of metric tons Europe contributed nearly five millions of tons 
and the tropics but a little more than two and one-third mil- 
lions. In 1840 the ratio of production, according to Mulhall, 2 
was twenty-two of cane to one of beet sugar; in 1850 it was 
six of cane to one of beet sugar ; in 1 860 it was four and one- 
half of cane to one of beet sugar ; in 1870 it was two and one- 
eighth of cane to one of beet sugar; in 1880-81, 47.3 per cent 
of the world's production was obtained from beet manufacture. 

1 Licht's Sugar Trade Circular (Hamburg) is throughout the commercial world 
a recognized authority, especially as regards European production and trade. In 
Europe the statistical year begins either September I or October I . 

2 Dictionary of Statistics, p. 549. 
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Now the ratio in the world's consumption is 33 per cent of cane 
sugar to 67 of beet sugar. 

The relative importance of these two sources of supply 
appears in the following table : J 



Year. 


Cane Sugar. 


Beet Sugar. 


Total Tons 
Production. 


Per cent of 
Beet Sugar. 


1859-60 


i>34°,9 8 ° 


451.584 


1,792,564 


2 S-7 


1869-70 


i»74o,793 


846,422 


2,586,915 


32.7 


1879-80 


1,988,889 


*,SZ9>Si3 


3,528,402 


43- 6 


1880-81 


2,027,052 


1,820,734 


3,847,786 


47-3 


1881-82 


2,205,087 


1,897,608 


4,012,695 


46.2 


1882-83 


2,246,294 


2,255,008 


4>5 OI >302 


50.1 


1883-84 


2.S47.S3 1 


2,360,314 


4,9 7. 8 45 


48.1 


1884-85 


2,592,647 


2,545.889 


5> I 38,536 


49-5 


1885-86 


2,702,850 


2.I37.35 1 


4,840,201 


44.1 


1886-87 


2.8o5.73S 


2,728,810 


5.534.545 


49-3 


1887-88 


2,795. 8o 5 


2,45 I >95° 


5.247.755 


46.7 


1888-89 


2,57 2 .46r 


2,785,844 


5.358,305 


5i-7 


1889-9O 


2,697,823 


3,670,782 


6,368,605 


S7-i 


189O-9I 


2,984,901 


3.695.568 


6,680,469 


55-3 


1891-92 


3,165,286 


3.45 .744 


6,616,030 


52.1 


1892-93 


2.9S9.73 1 


3.399.583 


6,359.314 


53-3 


1893-94 


3.437,774 


3,840,256 


7.278,030 


5 2 -7 


1894-95 


3,139,000 


4,792,000 


7,922,000 


60.5 


1895-96 


2,605,000 


4,285,000 


6,890,000 


62.1 


1896-97 


2,524,000 


4,950,000 


7,474,000 


63.6 


1897-98 2 


2,460,000 


4,925,000 


7,385,000 


66.7 



1 The most comprehensive — and, on the whole, the most uniformly valuable — 
statistics since 1882 are found in British Board of Trade documents. As a general 
rule, sugar-trade statistics are those of raw sugar, which are from 85 to 90 per cent 
higher than those of refined sugar. The continental unit in the wholesale trade is 
the metric ton of 2204.6 pounds. The British Blue Books take the long ton of 
2240 pounds as the standard unit. Cane-sugar statistics are throughout to be 
taken as well-considered estimates ; but, since beet-sugar production is under official 
supervision, the statistical data concerning it are of somewhat higher value. Dis- 
crepancies are, however, inevitable. The latest official statistics on French produc- 
tion reduce all sugar products, even molasses, to units of refined sugar. The official 
statistics of Germany, on the contrary, reduce sugar products to units of raw sugar. 

2 Licht's estimates (1898). Compare Paasche, Zucker-Industrie und Zucker- 
Handel der Welt (Jena, 1891), and his article in Conrad's Handworterbuch, under 
Zucker, vol. vi, p. 868 (Jena, 1894), for statistics down to 1893 ; since 1893, see 
Brussels Conference on Sugar Bounties, Appendix. Parliamentary Papers, Com- 
mercial No. 6, 1898. 
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The secret of this phenomenal development of European 
production is to be found in the application, under pressure 
of foreign competition, of scientific principles to agriculture. 
From 1850, when sugar-beet husbandry may be said to have 
fairly passed out of its experimental into its developmental stage, 
down to 1864, when the first sugar treaty was signed to "equal- 
ize the conditions of international competition," continental 
agriculture had, in Germany, Austria and Russia, substantially 
passed out of the older regime of farming for the sake of social 
position into that of farming for pecuniary profit. In this tran- 
sition the role of the sugar beet was most important. In the 
first place, it drove out of existence to a great extent, in many 
parts of Europe, the exhaustive system of three-field culture 
and brought into practice the recuperative system of four-field 
husbandry. In the second place, it furnished, in the form of 
the otherwise wasted beet-pulp, the necessary root-crop food 
for keeping cattle over winter, without requiring the use of any 
considerable portion of the land exclusively for raising fodder. 
This change was almost as revolutionary as the introduction of 
turnips into England by Townshend, late in the eighteenth 
century ; for it enabled the farmer, not only to keep his cattle 
through the winter, but to bring them fat to the market in the 
spring. Further, it aided him to keep more cattle on the same 
land ; for the leaves and roots left on the land after harvest 
gave pasturage to live stock for three months in the autumn. 
Thus, in one district in France, the number of cattle increased 
in this way 35,000 head. To be more specific, on a Russian 
beet-farm from 1 50 to 200 head were bought in the fall, fed dur- 
ing the winter mainly on the waste materials of the sugar beet 
and sold to the butchers in the spring. Thirdly, the increased 
quantity of manure derived from the increased live stock per 
acre raised the level of the fertility of the soil ; and each crop 
that followed sugar beets in the fourfold rotation got the advan- 
tage of the superior system of cultivation which the beet crop 
requires. Fourthly, the beet crops gave the farmer a more 
certain "money-crop" and therefore a greater proportion of 
ready cash income, not only by the sale of beets to the factory 
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in the autumn, but also by the sale of cattle in the local 
market in the spring. 

The position of beet culture, under the conditions just de- 
scribed, is indicated in the following table, showing the status 
of the leading countries in 1 897 : x 





Sugar Beet 


Per 




Average 


Lbs. Beets 


Countries. 


Area. 


CENT 


Total Yield, per Hectare. 


per IOO LBS 




(Hectares) 


of Area. 


(Tans.) 


(Tons.) 


of Sugar 


Germany . . . 


430,000 


27.2 


IS.? 1 ?- 000 


296 


790 


Austria-Hungary, 


384,000 


24-3 


7,870,000 


205 


846 


Russia .... 


351,000 


22.2 


5,700,000 


J 7S 


780 


France .... 


250,000 


15.8 


6,765,000 


271 


962 


Belgium . . . 


71,000 


4-5 


2,333> 000 


327 


833 


Holland . . . 


44,00O 


2.8 


1,300,000 


293 


818 


Sweden . . . 


28,000 


i-7 


880,000 


3i4 


838 


Denmark and Spa 


in, 23,000 


1.4 


650,000 


282 






In France the average yield of sugar beets per acre is 10.75 
tons, from which the quantity of sugar extracted is 10.94 per 
cent of the weight of the beets. In Germany, with more favor- 
able climate and soil, the average yield per acre is 12.85 tons, 
and the average sugar yield is 12.50 per cent of the weight of 
the beets. In Russia the state of cultivation is backward, but 
the quality of the beets is excellent. The adaptation of the 
beet to different soils, the selection of the right varieties and 
the improvement of their sugar value have been among the 
greatest achievements of modern agriculture. At the basis of 
the entire sugar industry lies this differentiation of the sugar 
beet from other root crops to the point at which the by-prod- 
ucts pay a large part of the cost of cultivation of an exclu- 
sively fodder crop. 2 This change, as it affects the agrarian 
position, may be summed up in a few words : More working 
capital, more and better cattle, and a superior standard of cul- 
ture which favorably influences the entire system of farming. 
The change really marks a new epoch in European agriculture. 
High and mixed farming, commonly known as intensive culti- 
vation, has scored another advance. 

1 Zeitschrift fur Riiben-Zucker und -Industrie, February 9, 1898, p. 61. 

2 T. H. Farrar, The Sugar Convention, p. 113. 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that the position of the 
European sugar production is largely the result of technical 
inventions and the application of the most advanced scientific 
methods to the processes of manufacture and refining. These 
industrial — as contrasted with the agricultural — achieve- 
ments consist mainly in improving the extractive processes so 
as to reduce the cost of refining raw sugar. The relative im- 
portance and the progress of sugar-beet manufacture for the 
past seventeen years are exhibited in the following table, show- 
ing the factories in operation in the five principal countries 
from 1880-81 to 1896-97 ■> 



Year. 


Austria- 
Hungary. 


Germany. 


France. 


Russia. 


Belgium. 


Total. 


1880-81 


227 


333 


493 


239 


J 59 


US 1 


1881-82 


230 


334 


486 


23s 


156 


1 441 


1882-83 


232 


358 


497 


237 


155 


r 479 


1883-84 


230 


376 


483 


244 


J 5° 


1483 


1884-85 


229 


408 


449 


245 


107 


1438 


1885-86 


212 


399 


413 


241 


109 


1374 


1886-87 


217 


401 


39 1 


229 


in 


r 349 


1887-88 


203 


39 1 


375 


218 


114 


1301 


1888-89 


226 


39 6 


380 


220 


116 


1338 


1889-90 


228 


401 


373 


220 


119 


J 34i 


1890-91 


226 


406 


37° 


223 


120 


1345 


1891-92 


226 


4°3 


368 


227 


122 


1346 


1892-93 


225 


401 


368 


224 


121 


J 339 


1893-94 


214 


4«S 


37° 


226 


124 


1336 


1894-95 


217 


4°5 


367 


227 


122 


l Z3 2 


1895-96 


220 


397 


35 6 


230 


123 


1326 


1896-97 


217 


399 


3S8 


235 


123 


*332 



These figures reveal three quite distinct conditions. Ger- 
many represents the tendency toward an increased number of 
factories; France and Belgium show a decided tendency to 
a decrease ; while Austria-Hungary and Russia have about as 
many factories in beet-root manufacture as they had seventeen 

1 These figures have been derived from a variety of sources, mainly official. I 
am indebted to the consuls-general of the United States at Vienna, Berlin and 
Paris, and to the consul at Brussels, for assistance in completing this and other 
statistical tables. 
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years ago. These varied conditions are to be explained by the 
differences in the circumstances under which the sugar indus- 
try has developed. The general movement, however, has been 
toward larger and fewer factories. The payment of bounties, 
the fall in the price of sugar, the reduction of railway rates for 
carrying raw beets from the field to the central factory, the 
improvement of farm transportation and — most of all — the 
discovery of economies applicable to production on a large scale 
only, have been the central industrial features in the devel- 
opment of the beet-sugar production from a farm industry to 
its present form and scale as part of the factory system. 

The next most important economic factor in the continental 
sugar situation is the relative economy of production. Here 
Germany is again admittedly in the lead ; with Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, both following German methods and employing 
German superintendents, keeping as close as possible in the 
path of improvement. In this respect all calculations give 
France a backward position. Comparing the cost of cane- 
sugar production, however, the advantage still seems to be 
with the more favored regions of the tropics. The following 
comparison, while not including all the elements of cost uni- 
formly, takes account of the more essential factors, except 
freight, entering into the expenses of producing sugar in two 
beet-sugar countries and two cane-sugar countries : 





France. 


Germany. 


Trinioad. 


Demerara. 


Main Items of Cost. 


Beets 
per 
Ton. 


Sugar 
per 
Ton. 


Beets 
per 
Ton. 


Sugar 
per 
Ton. 


Cane 
per 
Ton. 


Sugar 
per 
Ton. 


Cane 
per 
Ton. 


Sugar 
per 
Ton. 


Mfg. and cultivation 
Cost of cultivation 
Expense of mfg. 


$5-72 

4.92 

.80 


$50.70 

43.00 

7.70 


$6.30 

3-41 
2.89 


$49.60 
28.00 
21.60 


$4.64 
2.70 
I.94 


$48.70 
27.50 
21.20 


$4-77 
2.66 
2.11 


$52.48 

29-33 
2 3- r 5 



It must be noted that many factories cultivate their own 
beets and cane. The low cost of cultivation in Germany is 
partly offset by the low cost of manufacture in France — that 
is, assuming that these figures are sufficiently representative for 
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comparison. In the tropics the cost of manufacture is rela- 
tively high. Taking these four countries in order, in France 
cultivation is charged with 86 per cent and manufacture with 
only 14 per cent of the total cost of production ; in Germany the 
ratio is 54 and 46 ; in Trinidad, 42 and 58 ; and in Demerara, 55 
and 45 per cent. But the fact remains that averages vary from 
year to year, from district to district and from factory to fac- 
tory in the same locality. Thus, seventy-nine German factories 
in 1893-94 gave the average cost based on their balance sheets 
at $55.88 per ton ; and the Barbadoes report to the West India 
Commission that they produce at an average cost of $41.79 per 
ton. Though they are manifestly inconclusive, these figures 
are instructive; for they show us where the burden in the ex- 
pense of production really and relatively falls. They do not 
give us any decisive test, of course, of the competitive capacity 
of the countries concerned. We may, however, get some 
rough idea of their respective influence in the world's produc- 
tion and trade from Licht's figures of production for the past 
five years : 



Countries. 


1897. 

Tons. 


1896. 
Tons. 


1895. 
Tons. 


1894. 
Tons. 


1893. 

Tons. 


Germany . . 


1,900,000 


1.836,535 


1,615,111 


1,841,451 


1,381,603 


France . . . 


825,000 


752,081 


667,853 


792.5" 


579.1 1 1 


Austria-Hungary 


825,000 


934.007 


791,405 


1,056,821 


841,809 


Russia . . . 


800,000 


7 1 5,000 


712,096 


615,058 


658,070 


Belgium . . . 


22 5,000 


288,099 


2 35.795 


243-957 


240,307 


Holland . . . 


1 20,000 


174,206 


105,829 


84.597 


75.015 


Other countries 


190,000 


201,000 


146,340 
4,285,429 


157,127 
4,790,532 


113,910 


Total 


4,885,000 


4,900,929 


3,889,825 



A study of the refining interests in the European situation 
reveals the fact that this part also of sugar production has 
largely gone over to the sugar-beet countries. English refin- 
ing stands to-day, in quantity refined, just about where it stood 
in 1870. The 590,000 tons refined then, however, were 85 per 
cent of the United Kingdom's consumption ; while the 602,000 
tons refined in 1 897 were but 40 per cent of the total consump- 
tion. The highest percentage of sugar refined to consumption 
was 84 per cent (1881-84), since which period the English 
refining interests have lost and the continental refining busi- 
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ness has gained ground, as regards both exports and home 
consumption. Of the twenty-nine refineries in four leading 
refining centres in Great Britain in 1884, nine were closed 
in the ten years ending with 1894; and since 1894 eight more 
have succumbed. The cost of refining has, moreover, decreased 
50 per cent since 1881-83. 

These conditions are bound to exercise a decided influence 
upon the sugar trade in general ; and it is in the commercial 
aspects of the question that the relations of Great Britain and 
her cane-sugar colonies to the continental beet-sugar production 
appear in their true significance. Out of 30.5 millions cwt. 
imported in 1896 into the United Kingdom — Europe's best 
market — nearly 22.5 came from European nations. Of this 
amount 14.8 millions were refined sugars from the continent, 1 
and "j. "j millions were raw sugars from the same source. Only 
a little over three millions cwt. came from the British Indies, 
East and West, and five millions from Mauritius and other coun- 
tries outside of Europe and the British possessions. According 
to the figures of 1896, 70 per cent of British imports came 
from bounty-paying countries. Of this quantity of bounty-fed 
sugar, Germany alone sent 67 per cent, of which two parts 
were refined and one part raw. Not only the manufacturing 
but the commercial supremacy in the beet-sugar trade of the 
world now rests with Germany; and including Austria-Hun- 
gary, which exports through German ports, the commercial posi- 
tion of central Europe in the sugar trade is even stronger. 

The value, in thousands of pounds sterling, of the sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom during 1891-96 was as 
follows : 2 

1891. i8g2. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 

Cane ( from British possessions, ;£u8 .£135 £130 .£164 .£145 ,£155 

Sugar ( from Foreign countries, 258 253 240 161 244 227 

Raw beet sugar 461 429 434 391 463 406 

Refined beet sugar 540 529 575 696 706 738 

Total values 1377 1346 1379 1412 1558 1526 

1 Only a minor portion of this is cane sugar from tropical colonies of France, 
Holland and Belgium, imported for refining and then exported to Great Britain. 

2 West India Royal Commission, p. 174, Report of 1897, Appendix B. 
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The most conspicuous commercial feature in the sugar situ- 
ation is the great fall in prices. This has not only concentrated 
refining where the greater portion of the world's supply is man- 
ufactured, but has also rendered sugar-cane cultivation unprofit- 
able for the time being in many places, and has compelled 
reorganization of the whole cane-sugar industry by the central- 
ization of the factories. This tendency is universal in tropical 
sugar production. The prices of cane and beet sugar com- 
peting for the same markets normally keep pretty nearly 
equal. With European countries producing in round num- 
bers from 60 to 70 per cent of the total of all sugars handled 
in the world's trade, the economic policy which prevails there 
must be held accountable, in the main, for the condition of 
the trade. According to Mr. Giffin, the fall in the price of 
refined sugar, from 1861 up to 1887, had been greater than 
that of tea, wheat, cotton, wool, timber or rice. The price 
of refined sugar in America, as averaged by Willett and Gray, 
maintained a level of nine cents per pound in 1881-82, since 
which period it has — with one exception, 1 887-89, from the 
formation of the sugar trust to the collapse of the sugar-trust 
securities — tended downward. In 1 897 refined sugar stood a 
little above three cents per pound. London prices at the same 
time (February) were still lower. The Board of Trade figures, 
by Mr. A. E. Bateman, give the London wholesale prices for 
four classes of sugars every fourth year from 1881-96 as 
follows : 





Refined and Candy. 


Unrefined. 


Years. 


Lumps or Loaves. 


Other Sorts. 


Beet Root. 


Cane and 
Other Sorts. 




Shillings per Cwt. 


Shillings per Cwt. 


Shillings per Cwt. 


Shillings per Cwt. 


1881 

1885 
1889 
1892 
1896 


28 

18.82 
20.59 
17.97 
'4-75 


93 

17-83 
19.44 
16.83 
J 3-33 


21 
12.95 

'4-93 
13.11 
10.34 


72 

14.56 
16.00 
13.18 
IO.85 
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The present low price of sugar, in the open market of which 
England is the centre, is referred to three leading causes : First, 
the governmental bounties on exported beet sugar. The sev- 
eral governments concerned thus encourage a sort of cut-throat 
competition among the continental producers in the foreign 
markets. Secondly, the high duty and the countervailing duty 
imposed by the United States government upon bounty-fed 
sugars imported from abroad. Thirdly, the inevitable over- 
production arising from favoring one industry at the expense of 
others and thus disregarding the rate of increase in consump- 
tion. Of these three causes it must be said that the last, 
taken in connection with the slow development of European 
consumption, is under existing conditions the most lasting. 
American legislation is not the cause of European misfortunes, 
except so far as free sugar under the McKinley Act (April 1, 
1 89 1, to August 28, 1894) led Europe to scramble for the 
American trade with such zeal as to result in excessive 
over-production. By January, 1894, owing to this excessive 
output, Hamburg prices had fallen 12.6 per cent lower than a 
year before. This was seven months before the Wilson Tariff 
went into effect. The fall of prices was caused, not by the 
American import duty, but by excessive production and export 
premiums. This export premium policy has been in effect 
for thirty-five years. On a ton of sugar selling in London for 
$82.66, France now pays an export bounty of $22.50; while 
Germany pays $6.25 per ton for raw and $8.75 per ton for 
refined sugar exported. In twelve years France paid a total of 
652 millions of francs as premiums on exported sugar. This 
increase of premiums goads the rival nations on to a recklessly 
excessive output. For the years 1894-95 and 1895-96 the 
stock of sugar left over from the world's total supply, after 
deducting the world's consumption, was respectively 22 and 21 
per cent of the total consumption of these years : that is, over 
one-fifth of the year's output was in each case left on the 
producers' hands. For these conditions of trade continental 
producers are alone responsible. 

From the fiscal standpoint, however, it is apparent that the 
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foreign consumer is benefited less than the domestic consumer 
is victimized by this system. The economic effect of a pre- 
mium is no doubt important, whether given as a bounty on 
production and refining, as in Holland, or as an inducement to 
refine and export, as in Germany, Austria-Hungary and France ; 
but its economic benefit, as compared with the sacrificed inter- 
ests of the European consumer, is easily overestimated. The 
following table, giving the rates of taxes, duties and bounties 
per ioo kgs. of sugar at factory or in bond, indicates where the 
burden falls heaviest : 









Per cent 




Excise 


Import 


Export of Product 




Tax. 


Duties. 


Premium. Consumed. 


Germany . . . 


$4.76 


$9.60 


60 to 85c. 30 


Austria-Hungary 


$ 5.28 to $ 6.24 


$7.23 to $9.64 


72c. to $1.10 72 


France . . . . 


11.52 to 12.32 


1.73 to 3.08 


66 to 88c. 55 


Russia .... 


$8.23 


$H-I3 


None. 77 


Belgium . . . 


$ 7.02 to $ 9.65 


$9.75 to 10.00 


Drawback. 38 


Holland . . . 


10.80 to 12.72 




Drawback. 41 



Owing to these arrangements sugar remains a luxury in these 
countries, and the development of home consumption is ex- 
tremely backward as compared with that of the United States 
and Great Britain, which ten years ago consumed half of the 
world's product. In a word, the policy of continental nations has 
been such as to place home consumers in the position of buyers 
in a monopoly market and to give their foreign customers the 
benefit of buying in a competitive market. The export pre- 
miums are, however, not always primarily responsible for this. 
In Russia, for example, where this system works to perfection 
and the government fixes the price of sugar, there are no ex- 
port premiums, but the price per ioo kgs. of sugar for home 
consumption on the Odessa Bourse, June 10, 1898, — a repre- 
sentative date, — was $16.96; for exportation, $5.43. The 
considerations of the treasury seem to be secondary to the 
maintenance of the internal monopoly of manufacture and of 
home prices. Nevertheless, all over Europe home consumption 
is gradually, though slowly, increasing. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the home consumers of sugar 
on the continent are paying abnormally high prices, while the 
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continental as well as the British colonial producers for the 
world's market are receiving abnormally low prices, in contrast 
with the normal cost of production in the world's average areas 
of supply. Great Britain is thus receiving from continental ex- 
porting nations gratuities which must seriously impair the com- 
peting capacity of beet-sugar countries, as well as paralyze her 
own colonial cane-sugar industries. No doubt the sugar situ- 
ation in Europe is near a crisis — a crisis the more acute be- 
cause common economic interests have so long been sacrificed 
by conflicting jealousies in the sugar policies of the continen- 
tal nations. The old remedy of international conventions 
has failed, for two reasons. First, no way has been found 
of enforcing their conclusions, because Great Britain refuses 
to punish beet-sugar countries by imposing a countervailing 
duty. Secondly, no common basis of fiscal administration 
agreeable to beet-sugar countries has yet been proposed. At 
the Brussels Conference both Russia and France refused to 
discuss any change in their internal regimes of manufacture 
under governmental regulations now in force. The only avail- 
able remedy, then, seems to be the one that Russia has adopted, 
and which Germany is trying in a different form. This involves 
state control of the annual production, which is determined 
upon beforehand and apportioned among the factories, with 
a special tax upon all excess production. This strikes at the 
production end of the difficulty, but it offers no solution for the 
undeveloped state of home consumption. For this there is but 
one solution — the lowering of prices for home supply. 

John Franklin Crowell. 

London, England. 



